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Wrong Train for Santa 


Far out on the edge of Saskatoon, 
where the railroad begins its weary journey 
over the prairie, Christmas Eve brought 
little joy to six fatherless children living in 
a two-room shack. It seemed to them that 
Santa would surely pass them by this year. 

Dinner—such as it was—was finished 
now, and the children were playing outside. 
To their surprise, they saw a train stop be- 
hind their house and two people get out. 
Then the train went on. 

They ran to the people and the man asked 
them to take them to their mother. “We’re 
awfully sorry to bother you,” he said to 
Mother. “My wife and I were going to 
Regina to spend Christmas with our chil- 
dren, but we got on the wrong train. Could 


Just as Mother said, “Good night, girls,” a bright 
light shone in the window and a horn blew outside. 
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we, please, use your phone to call a taxi?” 

The call was quickly made. While the 
taxi was coming, Mr. and Mrs. Sturges, the 
travelers, glanced around the shack. They 
noticed there was no tree, nor were there 
any presents. 

Presently little sister | announced, 
“Mummy’s going to make something special 
for Christmas.” 

“Shhh!” warned big brother. “You 
aren’t supposed to tell that!” 

But little sister couldn’t keep it in. She 
pulled Mr. Sturges’ head down and whi 
pered in his ear, “Mummy’s going to ma 
some buns for a special Christmas s’prise. 

“What are you going to do for Christ- 
mas?” big brother asked the visitors. 

“Well ”’ stammered Mr. Sturges. This 
was the question he’d been hoping they 
wouldn’t ask. How could he tell them of the 
way he was planning to spend Christmas 
with his children, with all the gifts and the 
tree and the fancy food they would have? 

But big brother insisted, and finally Mr. 
Sturges had to tell. Then the taxi came 
and the travelers left. 

Gloom settled over the house after that. 
How the children wished for a happy 
Christmas like the one Mr. Sturges had told 
them about. 

Mother put them to bed after supper. 
Little sister asked, “Mummy, why can’t we 
have a Christmas like other people have?” 

Just then there was a bright light in the 
front windows, and a loud honking outside. 
The children ran to see what it was all 
about. “It’s Mr. and Mrs. Sturges!” big 
brother shouted. ““They’ve come back!” 

He opened the door and in came the trav- 
elers, loaded with food and clothes and toys. 
Mrs. Sturges explained what had happened. 
“When we got back to town,” she said, “we 
found that the next train to Regina leaves 
at midnight, so we had time to shop. Now 
we must go. Merry Christmas!” 

There was no gloom in the little shack 
now. But when six children did finally 
quiet down for the night little sister hugged 
Mother tight. ““Weren’t those people nice!” 
she said. “We thought Santa was going 
pass us by this year. Then he caught th 
wrong train and came anyway.” 





Your friend, 


po Wel? 








A BOWL OF RICE 


By LOIS SNELLING 


AT waked up and remembered it was 

Christmas Eve. 

“Elma!” he called through the door. “Are 
you awake?” There was no answer, so he 
decided she wasn’t. He was glad the little 
orphan girl had come from Denmark to 
live with his family. She had been in 
America only two months, but she could 
speak English, because she had been with 
American people in Denmark. 


Pat dressed and went into Elma’s room, 
but was surprised to find it empty. Then 
he heard a noise at the top of the stairs 
and looking up, saw Elma going through 
the door into the attic. 

“What's she doing up there?” he won- 
dered. Running up after her, he found the 
girl standing in the middle of the room, 
staring around as though looking for some- 
thing that wasn’t there. To page 18 














“See, Jules-nissen did eat it!” said Elma. Pat smiled. He had seen what was on the cat’s whiskers. 
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The power had failed. The house was dark and 


Mother and Dad were somewhere out in the storm. 


KEEPERS OF THE LIGHTS 


By IRMA HEGEL 


At the day before Christmas the snow 
had been falling until it lay in towering 
drifts about the Minnesota farmhouse 
and perched in peaked white caps on ev- 
ery fence post. Even when darkness came, 
the snow danced wildly in the blackness, 
driven by a wind that was constantly blow- 
ing stronger. 

Ronny Dawson pressed his chubby face 
tight against the window and looked out 
into the storm for the familiar truck that 
would mean Father was coming home. On 
former trips to town, Dad had always been 
home long before night. Ronny turned 
from the window. “Mom, do you suppose 
Dad is coming?” 

His mother dried the last plate from 
the supper dishes and smiled confidently. 
“On Christmas Eve? Certainly, Dad will be 
home. I think I ought to bring the snow- 
plow out now and open the trail so he can 
get from the road to the farm.” 

“May I go with you?” Ronny demanded 
eagerly. 

His mother shook her head. “Who would 
stay with your sisters? Something else, 
Ronny—the lights must be kept lit. Our 
farmhouse stands high on this hill, a regular 
beacon from the road. Without those 
lights, Dad—even I—could get lost in 
this storm.” 

“But, Mom,” Ronny argued, “electric 
lights keep burning even when no one’s 
around to watch them.” 


“Not always, dear,” his mother answered 
quickly. “Fuses burn out. And, in a storm 
like this, power lines fail. If that should 
happen, you know where the candles and 
lanterns are. I couldn't let Phyllis and 
Jeanie attend to it. They're too small and 
I must depend on you.” 

Ronny nodded soberly. Jeanie was only 
three years old and Phyllis, six. He was 
twelve, the man of the house in Dad’s 
absence. “All right, Mom,” he agreed. 

He watched his mother tie a scarf over 
her yellow braids, and thrust her arms into 
her woolly coat, pulling the wrap tightly 
about her. Boots next, and mittens. 

Phyllis and Jeanie looked up sleepily 
from their cut-out books on the kitchen 
table. “Where you goin’, Mommy?” Jeanie 
demanded. 

“Out to open the trail for Father,” 
Mom answered cheerfully. “You mind 
Ronny now. He’s in charge. Mommy will be 
back soon.” 

Jeanie began crying and Phyllis, her 
round face puckering, looked as though 
she wanted to. Ronny picked Jeanie up and 
carried her to the window. “Come on, 
Phyllis,” he called to his sister. “You 


know, if Mom doesn’t open up the ru 


for Dad, how’s Dad going to get through: 
Let's all smile and wave to Mom when 
she brings out that old snowplow. Then 
she won't be worried over leaving us. Do 
you remember what Mom said? We're the 
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keepers of the lights. Folks on the road 
can see our house 

“Like the shepherds saw the star?” Phyllis 
asked wonderingly. 

Ronny smiled. “Sort of,” he agreed. “The 
star was God's love shining. This will be 
our love. Here’s the plow coming out of 
the barn. Come on, let’s start waving.” 

The plow chugged out, sending a white 
spray before it and clearing a broad path. 
The red taillight winked as the heavy truck 

nished around the bend. 

Mother gone, the house grew still. Ronny 
led Phyllis back to the table and set Jeanie 
down in her chair. The books no longer 
interested his sisters. Even Baby Jeanie 
seemed conscious of the growing intensity 
of the storm and the fact that their father 
was somewhere on a snow-choked road. 
Jeanie whimpered and Ronny lifted his sister 
onto his lap, pulling the Bible toward him, 
and reading again the story the girls loved 
best—the one of the shepherds who were 
sore afraid until the angel said, “Fear not: 
for, behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy, which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the city of 





David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord.” 

His sisters grew quiet, lis- 
tening closely. The wind 
shrieked around the farm- 
house, rattling the shutters. 
Suddenly they were sitting in total darkness. 
Jeanie screamed. Phyllis wailed dolefully. 
Ronny was a little scared himself, but he 
wasn't going to show it. 

“Now you two stop crying,” he said 
briskly. “The power must have failed. You 
girls start getting out all those candles 
Mom has in the cupboard drawer, and I'll 
go down to the cellar for the lanterns.” He 
laughed. “I suppose when I get all the 
lanterns and candles lit, the lights will 
come on again.” 

He felt his way down to the dark base- 
ment, found the lanterns, and lit one before 
bringing the five upstairs. In the kitchen 
he knelt down and lit the others. “One 
for every window,” he said, looking up at 
his still-frightened sisters. “Let's pretend 
the house is a Christmas tree, the windows 
are branches, and we're putting a light on 
every branch.” To page 17 





Jeanie plodded happily after her brother as he placed a lantern in each of the downstairs windows. 
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A GRAIN OF MUSTARD SEELy 


By NORMA R. YOUNGBERG 





CHAPTER 5: A HOLY DAY 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED SO FAR: 


Do what he could, it seemed Saksee could not get 
away from the God of heaven that Rajin had been 
——. about in the village of Singing Water. Saksee 
eft the village and went five miles to live in Broken 
Light with his father Pakoo, but still he thought about 
God. Jawab, the chief’s son, had his leg hurt in a fight 
with his father. Without being sent for, Rajin appeared 
next morning and put a splint on Jawab’s leg, much 
to the anger of Kooning, the witch doctor. Did God 
send Rajin? Saksee wondered. Harvesttime arrived. 
Pakoo sent Saksee to Singing Water to ask Uncle Sobat 
to come and help. When Saksee reached his uncle’s 
house he stepped inside and stood quite still, struck 
dumb by what he saw. 


AKSEE stood in the door of his uncle’s 

house, paralyzed with astonishment. The 
house was scrubbed and in perfect order. 
Even the clay stove had been cleaned and 
tidied. In the middle of the floor on a mat 
was a new Book—a black one. It looked like 
the one Rajin used. Around it the family 
were gathered, kneeling just as Rajin had 
done that day by the rock at the edge of 
the pool. Even little Vee-Vee clasped her 
hands. She could not hear what her father 
said, nor could she speak. But she looked at 
her parents and did what they did. She 
smiled as though playing an enchanting 
game. To Saksee it was terrifying. 

Uncle Sobat looked up at him with a 
smile. “Come, we are just having family 
worship. Join with us please.” 

Saksee could not move or speak. Uncle 
Sobat closed his eyes and prayed aloud to 
the God of heaven asking Him to bless 
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their home and give them rest and peace on 
this holy day. He asked God to bless Saksee 
and draw his heart to the good teaching. 
Then his voice broke in its earnestness. 
He spoke in low tones, “Dear Father in 
heaven, see my little Vee-Vee. Lay Your 
hand on her and make her like other chil- 
dren.” 

The boy still stood in. the doorway filled 
with consternation. Could he be dreaming? 
He had been gone from Singing Water less 
than three weeks and now this change— 

While Uncle Sobat knelt there on his 
mat with his rough hands folded and his 
eyes closed, talking to the God of heaven, 
the words of his prayer entered into the 
boy's mind and heart as though they were 
being driven in with a hammer—each one 
separately. 

When the prayer was ended the little 
family rose from their knees. Vee-Vee, who 
had been restrained by her mother’s ar 
now threw herself on Saksee in a whirl oa 
delight. She was filled with joy to see hi 
again, and so were Uncle Sobat and Aunt 
Gar. They made him sit down while they 
asked him of his father and the rice field 
and the gardens, but most of all about the 
chief's son, Jawab. Was he getting better? 
Was he eating well? Was he sitting up a 
little? 

Saksee answered everything absent-mind- 














edly. He was thinking so much of what 
he had just seen and heard he forgot for 
the moment what he had come for. 

“Go, dip in the pool, my boy,” his uncle 
was saying. “Have a good swim and then 
come to breakfast. The rice is already 
cooked.” 

“But, Uncle Sobat,” Saksee remembered 
at last that he had a message. “Father wants 
you to come to Broken Light today and 
help us with the rice harvest.” 

Uncle Sobat smiled. “I thought that was 

@:« you came for. I have been expecting 

your father to call me, but I can’t go to- 
day.” 

“This is the Rest-day of God, the God of 
heaven,” Aunt Gar explained, her face 
shining. “Rajin has taught us about that 
and now we are all worshiping on His 
holy day. Almost everyone in the village 
is doing the same. This is the second time 
—the second week.” 

“You stay here and spend the Rest-day 
with us. We will have a fine time. We 
will go to the teacher’s house and sing 
and listen to stories and tell one another 
what the God of heaven has done for us. 
Then tomorrow we will get up early and 
go to Broken Light to help your father 
with the rice harvest.” 





It was already mid-morning. The pool 
was unoccupied, for all the village people had 
taken their baths earlier. Saksee was glad to 
be by himself so he could collect his 
thoughts. Had God arranged it so that he 
would come here on this holy day? It 
looked as though his uncle and aunt in- 
tended to follow the new teaching. The 
thing that grieved Saksee and made him 
angry was their great happiness. What right 
had they to be happy? They had forsaken 
the customs of their people. They were 
going after strange new things, yet there 
was a gladness in their faces that he had 
never seen before. 

Then the house—it was usually filled 
with dirt and disorder like all the other 
houses of the village. Now it was clean 
and well arranged. The black Book was in 
the middle of it. Did the written Word 
of God have power to enter a home of 
the Dusun tribespeople and bring about 
this change? 

The boy stripped off his sweaty gar- 
ments and dived into the pool. The water 
had never seemed so pure, so inviting, so 
soothing. He swam for a long time until 
he felt better. 

When he returned to his uncle’s hut 
breakfast was waiting. He saw that Aunt 


Saksee sat on the floor while Rajin led the worship service, but he hardly heard a word he said. 





He was wondering all the time, “Did the God of heaven plan it so that | would be here today?” 


Gar had cooked a lot of rice. She smiled 
when she saw him peering into the big 
kettle. 

“We do not cook on the holy day,” she 
said. “I cooked everything yesterday.” 

Such a thing was unheard of. Everyone 
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WHY CHRISTMAS COMES 
By MARY GUSTAFSON 


Christmas comes to bring its joys, 
Its hope, its peace, its cheer; 

It comes to bring us gifts to last 
Throughout the coming year. 


lt comes to make the tired heart glad, 
To make the weary gay; 

It comes because the greatest Gift 
Was once laid on the hay. 


A baby lying in a stall 

Where cows and sheep lay down— 
He, ruler of a million worlds, 

He, wearer of a crown. 


He came that He might know our woes, 
Might know our troubles too; 

He came that we might sometime know 
His rest for me and you. 
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in all the villages cooked fresh rice at every 
meal. Still it tasted good. He ate breakfast 
and followed the little family to the teach- 
er’s house. 

It seemed to Saksee that he must have 
been away for months, the change was so 
great. The people came from all over the 
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village and pressed into the teacher’s room. 
They were clean and looked about on one 
another with joy and affection. Kindness 
was in their faces. They did not talk after 
they entered the room. They sat with 
bowed heads until Rajin, in clean white 
clothes, stood before them and led the 
morning hymn. 

The sweetness of their voices entered 
into Saksee. Although he could feel the 
gentle comfort of the place, he resisted. 
He felt it surrounding him and lifting him 
He fought against it though it drew hi 
with such power. He dare not give in t 
it! This was the poison that Kooning, the 
witch doctor, had warned him about. It was 
taking hold of him. It would trap him and 
make him a prisoner. He knew he should 
leap from his mat and leave the place, but 
he was so fascinated by the service that 
he could not tear himself away. So he 
stayed in spite of himself. 

When Rajin spoke to the people it was 
to encourage them in their worship of God. 
He told them that God was in all their 
houses, hearing every word they said. “He 
knows what you are thinking,” Rajin said. 
“Even in the rice field and the forest, He 
is there. He is waiting to listen when you 
speak to Him. Most of all, God loves you. 
He loves you as a father loves his son.” 

The talking was not long and the people 
listened with scarcely a sound to disturb 
the story. Then more hymns were sung. 
After this Rajin sat down on his mat and 
the people began talking one by one. They 
told of how they had come to know God 
—of how much they loved Him—of what 
He had spoken to them and done for them. 
Some of the stories were long. Some were 
only a few broken words, but everyone 
leaned forward on his mat and strained his 
ears to hear every word. Saksee could see 
that it was important, the most important 
thing in the world to these people. 

The boy felt a strong urge to tell of his 
own experience on the mountain path the 
day he returned to his home village. H 
could tell them how God had heard t 
unspoken word of his heart and sent help; 
but Saksee knew that he had no part in 
this. It was not for him. He must stop 
his ears and his mind against this teaching. 
He would go home tomorrow and there 
would be no reason for him to come to 
Singing Water any more. Perhaps he would 
never come back. To page 19 











The Slide Larry Didn't Take 


LUEBERRY HILL near the Scotts was 
7 not a safe hill for sledding. The chil- 
dren could slide farther on it than any- 
where else but they might find themselves 
right in the middle of a busy highway when 
they reached bottom. 
Father and Mother had made it a rule 
that none of the children should slide there. 
But one day Larry came home from 
school with Dick, a boy who lived on the 
other side of town. They both had sleds and 
when they came to the foot of Blueberry 
Hill, they stopped. 

























































































By IRENE WALKER 


“Come on,” said Dick. “This is the best 
hill of all.” 

“It isn’t safe,’ answered Larry. “My fa- 
ther and mother have made a rule that we 
shouldn't slide here.” 

“Let’s go to the top, anyway,” said Dick. 

Larry didn’t want to climb so far, but 
he did want to please Dick, who was older 
than he. After all, they didn’t have to slide 
down just because they walked up. 

How fine the hill looked from the top! 
So long and so smooth! Surely a boy could 
stop before getting clear to the bottom. 

“I’m going to slide down,” said Dick. 
“Nobody said I couldn't. It’s a silly old 
rule.” And suddenly he threw himself on 
his sled and started down. 

Larry ran a few steps with his sled and 
began the slide too. But he knew he was 
breaking the rule and before he was going 
too fast, he turned into the soft snow on 
one side and stopped. He stood up to watch 
Dick, who was flying faster and faster down 
the last half of the hill. 

Then Larry heard a horn blowing wildly, 
and saw a huge oil truck swing around the 
corner. Dick should be stopping now. 
Surely he would slow down. But, no! On 
he went, straight toward the truck. There 
was a terrible screeching of brakes as the 
driver tried to stop. Too late, Dick saw 
the truck and tried to turn. But he hit 
the front tire and Larry waited to see no 
more. Down the hill he ran as fast as he 
could. 

He saw some men carefully pick Dick 

To page 17 


H. A. ROBERTS 


“Here | go!” said Dick, and down the hill he went. 
Larry held back, remembering what Mother had said. 
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The three preachers were walking single file on the narrow path when they saw armed men ahead. 


0 NE moonlight night Julian and his two 
friends were walking home from an 
evening meeting. They were lay preachers 
in Mexico. That means that although they 
didn’t receive any pay for their missionary 
work, they gave all their spare time to 
preaching. 

They were especially happy that night 
because there had been nearly seventy-five 
people at the meeting, and eight of them 
had accepted Christ as their Saviour. 

The path to their village was very nar- 
row, and they were walking along Indian 
fashion, one in front of the other. 

Beside the trail they saw several men 
waiting for them. The moonlight shone 


on long knives—machetes—in their belts. 


“What are you doing in this lonely place 
so late at night?” one of the armed men 
demanded angrily. 

“We have been preaching in the village 
back there because Jesus is coming soon 
and we want the people to get ready.” 
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A curse was the only answer Julian and 
his friends heard. 

They passed on by the rough men, pray- 
ing in their hearts—without shutting their 
eyes—that the Lord would protect them 
from those gleaming machetes. 

The first man passed safely. Then the 
second one got by. But as Julian came 
along the first two were horrified to hear 
a terrible blow. Quickly they looked back, 
thinking that Julian had been hit by one 
of the men with a machete. But Julian 
was walking along as if nothing had hap- 


pened. 


As soon as they were safely beyond hear® 


ing one of them said, “What a blow he 
gave the ground with his machete!” 

“The ground nothing!” exclaimed Jul- 
ian. “That was my back!” 

His friends rushed to him and lifted 
up his loose white shirt to see how bad 
the wound on his back was. Not a mark 
could they see. 
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“What a blow he gave the ground with 


his machete!” said Julian’s friend. "The ground 


nothing!” exclaimed Julian. 





“THAT WAS MY BACK!” 


By BARBARA WESTPHAL 


“Didn’t you feel it?” 

“Yes, but it seemed like just a gentle 
tap, as if a child had touched me.” 

“A miracle!” they repeated softly, and 
three Thank-you prayers went up to God 
for taking care of Julian. 

The next morning the man who had hit 
Julian so hard woke up feeling sick. As 
the hours passed he grew rapidly worse. 
There was no doctor in his village, nor 
any doctor in any nearby village either. 

“In the village of Zaragoza there is a 
young man named Julian who could give 
you some medicine and help you,” a friend 
told him. 

“Julian!” the sick man cried. “Why, I 
gave him such a cut with my machete last 
night that he must be dead by now!” 

“Julian dead? Oh, no, you're wrong. I 
saw him myself this morning when I went 
to the market in Zaragoza. There’s nothing 
the matter with him.” 

The fever rose higher and the pains be- 
came so severe that the poor man thought 
surely he would die. Next morning his 
friends took him to the village of Zaragoza. 

When they asked people in the village 
who could treat him they were told, “A 

ung man named Julian would be the 

st one to help you. God is with him 
and the people he takes care of get well.” 

When Julian heard that his enemy 
wanted to see him, do you suppose he said, 
“What! That man that tried to strike me 
down with a machete! Just let him suffer. 
That’s what he deserves”? No, of course not. 
Julian called some friends in and said, “You 
remember I told you that last night a 


rough fellow gave me a blow with a 
machete? Well, he is sick and has sent for 
me. Pray for me that I'll know how to 
help him and that God will touch his heart.” 

While they prayed, Julian took care of 
his enemy, giving him some simple treat- 
ments and remedies. When the sick man 
was feeling better he felt ashamed of him- 
self and asked Julian to forgive him. 

“Ask God to forgive you, not me,” re- 
plied the lay preacher. “I was just obeying 
God’s commands when I went to have that 
meeting in your village, and besides,” he 
added, “the machete didn’t hurt me. My 
God took care of me. You just hit me with 
the broad side of the machete, you know, 
and God didn’t let me feel it.” 

When machetes are used for fighting, 
sometimes the broad side is used and some- 
times the sharp edge. It’s bad enough to 
be hit with the flat side of the blade, but 
it is much worse to be cut with the edge. 

“But I hit you with the sharp edge,” 
the sick man confessed. “And I hit so hard 
I thought I would kill you.” 

Of course when the sick man got well 
he was the friend of Julian and the other 
lay preachers. Everyone in the two villages 
knew that the Adventist lay preacher had 
made his enemy well, with Jesus’ help. 
After that, when Julian went to have meet- 
ings in the next village, there was no one 
throwing stones as before, no one making 
fun, no one waiting on a dark night by 
the trail with machetes. Instead, the people 
were waiting expectantly for the three lay 
preachers to come and set up their pro- 
jector and begin to sing. 
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fe WAS the twenty-second of December. 
Beth Kane wasn’t going home for Christ- 
mas. Some of her friends at high school 
thought it was awfully strange that she 
didn’t even want to go home. But, of 
course, they didn’t know Pam had invited 
her to stay at her home for the vacation. 
They thought she’d just be staying on with 
her Aunt Louise, with whom she boarded 
so she could attend high school. 

As soon as Beth got inside the front 
door for lunch Aunt Louise called, “Your 
package came! Hurry! Open it! I'll get 
lunch on so you can get back to school.” 

Beth knew it was from her mother, Mrs. 
Nathan Kane, Greek Oak, Illinois, R.F.D., 
without more than a swift glance at the 
handwriting on the front. She ripped open 
the heavy brown paper and threw it into 
the wastebasket, then took the tissue- 
wrapped inner package over to the couch. 
On both sides of the package she saw tiny 
Christmas pictures pasted—angels, trees, 
brightly colored ornaments, and striped 
candy canes—a sure sign that her little sister 
Laurie had helped in the wrapping. Laurie 
was always clipping stuff to paste on things. 

Beth hugged the white package tightly. 
A new dress for Christmas! Her mother 
had promised it. And now it’s here, Beth 
thought to herself. Now I know Mom 
doesn’t care if I go to Pam Glidden’s house 
for Christmas. Pam's beautiful house . . . 
her pretty clothes . . . her lovely stylish 
mother . . . oh, it'd be such wonderful fun 
to spend Christmas vacation with Pam! 

“Aren't you going to open it?” Aunt 
Louise asked as she poured out a can of 
soup to heat. 

“Oh, sure,” Beth said. “I was just think- 
ing about the folks at home. Bet they're 
really hurrying around.” Her blue eyes 
were half-closed, remembering last year’s 
holiday preparations when she was still in 
eighth grade. There was Janie, a year 
younger than Beth and in the seventh grade 
then, her brother Dan in second grade, and 
little Laurie, only four years old. Then, of 
course, there were Mom and Dad making 
such a to-do about cutting their own tree 
from the pasture, the jobs of making candy 
and cookies, and everyone helping to make 
popcorn strings and crepe-paper chains of 
red and green paper. 

Now that she was a freshman and going 
to high school in Sheldon and staying with 
Aunt Louise, the farm doings seemed faraway 
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and sometimes even a little silly. Perhaps 
a bit childish too. 

Beth jerked the red ribbon from the pack- 
age and the dress fell out. It slipped from 
Beth's lap to the floor. 

“Well?” Aunt Louise said in an excited 
voice. “Pick it up!” 

The dress. Beth picked it up by the 
shoulders. She felt hot prickles flow over 
her face and down her arms. With a little 
cry she let it fall again to the floor and 
flopped down into the chair. 

She didn’t cry. She couldn’t. She held 
her clenched fists over her eyes. So that 
was Mom’s idea for her new Christmas 
dress! 

“What is it, dear?” she heard Aunt 
Louise say, but her words seemed to be 
coming from a far-off place. “Your new 
dress will i 

“My new dress! Fine new dress, it is!” 
Beth rose up and faced Aunt Louise. 
“You know that dress, don’t you?” The 
hard lump of disappointment in Beth's 
throat would hardly let her speak. 

“Know the dress?” 

“It's Mom’s dress ” Her breath caught. 
“It’s another made-over dress. I thought 
maybe this once it'd be a new one.” Beth’s 
eyes glinted as she looked up at her aun 
“I thought now I’m not home eating . . 
and everything .. . 
give me a new one.” 








they could afford to 


EWING GALLOWAY 


“It’s just a shabby old made-over dress,” said Beth 
bitterly as she flopped herself into the chair. “Why 
couldn’t Mother send me a new one for Christmas?” 
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Aunt Louise held the dress up. “Looks 
like it will fit. Pretty shade of blue. Nice 
job of sewing, too. Why don’t you try it 
on?” 

“No, I won't! I hate it! I hate the color 
of it even!” She was remembering the 
countless times her mother had worn it 
to church. And to socials. And to doings at 
the country school. “Why, the whole out- 
fit is old-womanish. Just plain shabby- 
old,” Beth thought to herself. 

“I’m ashamed of you, Beth,” Aunt Louise 
said in a low voice. “It’s a nice dress and 
no one will know it’s not a new one. And 
look, there’s a new red belt to go with it!” 
She held up the wide cinch belt of shirred 
red ribbon. 

“That does it!” Beth stamped her foot. 
“That red belt happens to be Janie’s birth- 
day present! Why did Mom send it to 
me?” 

“Can't you see, Beth? It’s because they 
all love you. It’s ” Aunt Louise put her 
hand gently on Beth’s shoulder. 

Beth jerked away and sat looking out 
the window. “Love me! Huh! It’s just be- 
cause we're so poor. Oh, I hate being poor. 
I hate it!” Still no tears. 

“Did you read your mother’s letter?” 
Aunt Louise asked. 

“No.” Beth’s voice sounded tired. “Where 
is it?” 

“There on the table with the Christmas 
cards. In a long envelope. Your mother 
must have some of that new stationery with 
the long, slim envelopes.” Aunt Louise 
shuffled through the pile. “Here it is.” 

Beth’s eyes narrowed. Yes, it was in a 
long slim envelope, all right. 

“This happens to be the envelope I 
mailed Mom’s Christmas card to her in! 
She pasted a little piece of paper over her 
mame and address and sent it back! Look, 
there’s another piece of paper pasted over 
where my stamp was!” 

“That’s using her head, I'd say. Goes to 
show ” Aunt Louise began, but Beth in- 
terrupted her again. 

“Sure! Goes to show how poor we are. 
Not even an extra envelope in the house!” 
Beth ripped open the letter. A tiny sachet 
covered in pale blue silk fell from the 
pages. “For Aunt Louise,” it said. Beth 
handed it to her. A dainty fragrance was 
in the room, the fragrance of lavender, 
Aunt Louise’s favorite sachet. 

“Eleanor never forgets,” Aunt Louise said 
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slowly. “This little lavender sachet is one 
of the nicest parts of my Christmas every 


year . . . flowers Eleanor raises in her gar- 
den . . . then dries . . . and sews into 
these little sachets . . . just for me.” Her 


voice was soft as a pussy willow and she 
seemed to have forgotten Beth for the mo- 
ment. “A gift someone makes is the nic- 
est 

“And the cheapest!” Beth cried. “All our 
gifts have to be homemade! Every last 
one. And I hate them!” 

“I'm not listening any more, Beth.” Aunt 
Louise started for the kitchen. “And I’m 
telling you—I’m very much ashamed! Re- 
member, your mother is my sister!” and she 
closed the door between them. 

“Dear Beth,” the letter from home be- 
gan. “When you came home for Thanks- 
giving, I felt hurt when you said you 
wanted to spend Christmas vacation with 
Pam. But Dad and I have been talking it 
over, and the other children too, and now 
we have decided if you don’t want to come 
home, then, surely, the best place for Christ- 
mas would be at Pam’s house. I think it 
will be good for you to go there. I'll put 
the gifts you brought home at Thanksgiving 
time under the tree for you. We're send- 
ing all our love. I wish we had more gifts 
to send. Lovingly, Mom.” 

All of a sudden Beth jumped to her 
feet, grabbed the blue dress and red belt 
and ran into her bedroom. She folded the 
dress and laid it in the suitcase that be- 
longed to Aunt Louise. “I'll tell Pam it’s 
really a brand-new dress,” she thought to 
herself. And Beth went on imagining more 
tales she would tell Pam’s mother and fa- 
ther about her family. She would give them 
a good build-up. Maybe the Gliddens would 
even think they had a lot of money too. 
She’d pretend that the dress was just a small 
part of her Christmas gifts. 

But Beth didn’t get much chance to give 
her own family a good build-up. As soon 
as she got to the Glidden’s house, two days 
before Christmas, she was whirled into a 
gay round of activity. 

“We'll do some last-minute shopping this 
afternoon,” Mrs. Glidden told the two girls, 
leaving them alone at the top of the wind- 
ing stairway. 

“Oh, your house is so . . . so beautiful.” 
Beth tiptoed carefully across the pale 
beige carpeting in the upstairs hall, look- 

To page 16 















These are the butter balls 
you'll have when you fol- 
low this recipe. But you 
won't have them for long. 
They'll be eaten too fast! 


« 


CALIFORNIA FOODS RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


GIRLS! MAKE THESE YUMMY BUTTER BALLS! 


HESE yummy butter balls practically melt in 

your mouth—they’re so rich and good. The 
recipe goes together one, two, three. Just mix 
butter and sugar, add some flavorings, and stir 
in flour and almonds. There is only a speck of 
sugar in the dough, but you add extra sweet- 
ness by rolling the hot cooky balls in sugar the 
minute they come from the oven. 

Here’s all you do. First make sure you have 
the ingredients. Take them out of the cabinets 
and refrigerator and set them on the table. The 
butter will be easier to work with if it is at 
room temperature. You need butter or mar- 
garine, powdered sugar, vanilla extract, almond 
extract, all-purpose flour, and almonds. Just 
before you begin to measure, turn the oven on 
and set it for 350° F. 

Measure one cup of the butter or margarine 
and put it into a mixing bowl. 

Measure a fourth cup of powdered sugar and 
pour it into the mixing bowl too. 

With a large spoon, stir the butter and sugar 
@:: they are smooth and rich as cream. 

Measure a teaspoon of the vanilla extract 
and pour it into the bowl. 

Measure an eighth of a teaspoon of almond 
extract and pour it in. 

Stir the mixture a little more. 

With a flour sifter, sift some all-purpose 
flour and measure a cupful of it. 

Pour this sifted flour into the bowl slowly, 
stirring as you pour. 





Sift another cupful of flour and add it to the 
bowl, still stirring. Be sure to use only two 
cups of flour. 

Chop enough almonds to fill a cup and stir 
them into the mixture. 

Lay a cooky sheet on the table. Do not grease 
it. Make the dough into little balls and place 
them on the sheet. 

Put the sheet into the oven and bake at 350 
degrees for twenty minutes. Be sure to look at 
the clock and figure when twenty minutes will 
be over. 

Wash all the dishes you have used while the 
cookies are in the oven. (This is so Mother will 
let you cook again another day!) Put every- 
thing away except the powdered sugar and a 
bowl. 

Pour some powdered sugar into the bowl 
and lay a large plate near it. 

At the end of twenty minutes, remove the 
cookies from the oven, being careful not to 
burn your hands. 

Roll each cooky in the powdered sugar and 
put it on the plate. 

When you’re done, wash the bowl, put the 
sugar away, and sit and look at your cookies 
the rest of the day. 

No, no. Cookies are for eating. They'll be 
grand for supper, or for a party, served with 
milk. Or how about taking some to the next 
Pathfinder meeting and treating the boys? 
That’s a good idea! 
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The Best Place for Christmas 
From page 14 


ing down the stairs into the huge living 
room. “Your fireplace down there . . . all 
those colored stones in it 

“Nothing really,’ Pam laughed. “Come 
on, I'll show you your room.” 

“My room? Aren't we going to be to- 
gether, you and me?” 

“Mother thought you'd rest better by 
yourself. Course, we'll be studying together 
tonight. We'll be——” 

“Studying?” Beth was puzzled. 

“Yes, Mother thought we might catch 
up a little bit on my studying. You're such 
a whiz at books!” 

Pam's room was the first one at the head 
of the stairs, a big room with a picture 
window facing the west and smaller windows 
on the south, cut high in the wall so her 
bed could be placed beneath them. The 
room made Beth think of summer, all 
cool greens and grays with splashes of sun- 
shine yellow in the lampshades and drapes. 
And on the floor, more cushiony carpeting, 
this time in pale gray. 

Beth’s room was done in shades of pink 
and rose, accented with deep green and 
gray. The carpeting was deep green and 
made Beth think of green pastures on the 
farm, and there were two big shaggy white 
throw rugs, one by the bed and another 
in front of the dressing table. 

The plans were all made and settled, 
Beth found out. Shopping that afternoon, 
studying before they went to bed, then 
the next day would be the day before 
Christmas. On Christmas Eve there would be 
a party at a friend of the Gliddens, then 
opening all the gifts afterwards. Mrs. Glid- 
den kept asking Beth what kind of clothes 
she liked best, which type of fountain pens 
and luggage she preferred, and so on. It 
was understood that if Beth would tutor 
Pam during Christmas vacation in Latin 
and English, the Gliddens would buy all 
sorts of lovely things for her. 

New clothes. They’d go shopping for 
them. Beth’s head was in a whirl as she 
thought about it. It would be heavenly 
having so many pretty things. 

In the big department stores that after- 
noon, Christmas music was everywhere. It 
seemed to enfold everyone, suggesting the 
true beauty and meaning of Christmas, its 
real significance. 
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But Mrs. Glidden didn’t want to stop 
and listen. “All those sentimental songs— 
Nonsense!” she said. “Hurry, now. Hurry. 
Hurry. Hurry. Come on, Beth. We'll look 
for some dresses now. These aren’t nice 
enough. Too cheap. These are too gaudy. 
Show us something a bit more expensive, 
please,” she told the tired clerks. After two 
hours there were still no purchases made. 
And it was still hurry, hurry, hurry. Run 
through the dresses in one exclusive store, 
then dash to another. At four-thirty, Beth 
was exhausted. She sat down while Mrs. 
Glidden and Pam looked through the dress 
racks. 

“Silent night—holy night ” An organ 
in the big store played it softly. For a 
moment Beth forgot Pam and Mrs. Glid- 
den, and new clothes. She remembered last 
Christmas out on the farm. How the snow 
had glistened and shone in the fields and 
roads. How the whole family from little 
Laurie on up to Mom and Dad had sung 
this same beautiful “Silent Night” before 
they went to bed on Christmas Eve. She 
remembered how her father had looked at 
her mother and all the children, and when 
they all went upstairs he’d said, “God bless 
you all.” 

Beth got up from her seat and walked 
over to Mrs. Glidden. “Let’s not buy any- 
thing, now,” she said. “Pam and I can study 
tonight. I'll help her—but—please, don’t 
buy me things to pay me.” 

“What's the matter, Beth?” Mrs. Glidden 
wanted to know, and Beth thought she 
heard a harsh note in her voice. “Now, 
look here at this one!” She held out a flame- 
colored wool dress. “This might suit you.” 

“Oh, it’s beautiful.” Beth’s hands touched 
the collar of beige lace. “But . . . if you 
want to give me something . . .” Beth's 
eyes were downcast. She was thinking about 
the made-over blue dress she’d said she 
hated, still unpacked in the suitcase. She 
was thinking of the time and work and 
love that went into its making. She was 
remembering ali the homemade gifts that 
meant Christmas at home. And remember- 
ing that she’d meant to make up lies about 
her family to impress the Gliddens. 

“Yes?” Pam prompted her. 

“If you don’t mind, Mrs. Glidden " 
Beth faltered a bit and then went on, “Pam 
and I will study hard tonight, and then 
tomorrow—could you take me home for 
Christmas?” 











The Slide Larry Didn’t Take 
From page 9 


up. His eyes were open, but he was very 
white. 

“I think his leg is broken,” said one of 
the men. “It’s lucky he wasn’t killed.” 

“Look at his sled,’ said another. “The 
front wheel must have run over it. The 
boy must have been thrown into the middle 
of the road and that’s all that saved him.” 

Under the wheel, Larry saw Dick’s sled, 
@ wiscea and broken. 

When the men had driven away to the 
hospital with his friend, Larry slowly 
pulled his sled home and poured out the 
sad story to Mother. How sorry she was to 
hear it! 

“You say you started down the hill, too?” 
she asked. 

“Yes,” answered Larry, “but I knew I was 
disobeying. I remembered the rule and 
changed my mind.” 

“Poor Dick! It will be a long time be- 
fore he is able to play or go to school 
again,” said Mother. “I am so thankful you 
obeyed.” 

And so was Larry! 





Keepers of the Lights 
From page 5 


Jeanie began clapping her chubby hands. 
This sounded like a game, and Jeanie 
dearly loved games. She plodded happily 
after her brother as he went about setting 
a lantern in each of the downstairs win- 
dows. The lanterns didn’t give as much 
illumination as electricity but the house 
did begin taking on more brightness. 

The candles had to be lit next, placed in 
melted paraffin so they wouldn’t wobble, 
and then stuck in pans of water as an 
added safety measure. Phyllis thought mir- 
rors would help make the lights brighter, 
and Ronny had to admit it was a good 
idea. They began collecting all the mirrors 
in the house to place behind the lanterns 
and candles to reflect the light. Jeanie was 
jumping up and down. “Pretty! Pretty!” 
she cried. 

Ronny knew the lamps would burn a 
long time; he himself had filled them with 
oil only yesterday. But the candles weren’t 
going to last. How long would it be be- 
fore Mom returned, and would she have 


Dad behind her? They'd better look for 
more candles and make a game out of this 
too—a treasure hunt. Ronny had Phyllis 
and Jeanie both laughing as they hunted 
eagerly in cupboards and on shelves where 
a stray candle or two might be hiding. 

The minutes ticked by, and lengthened 
into an hour. When Jeanie grew sleepy, 
Ronny wrapped her in the afghan and laid 
the little girl on the living-room sofa. 
Phyllis was beckoning excitedly from the 
window. “Ronny! Lights!” she cried. 

Ronny rushed to see. Three pairs of 
lights were moving slowly on the trail to- 
ward the farmhouse. Three pairs of lights 
must mean three cars. Mom in the plow, 
Dad in the truck, but who was in the 
third one? “Quick,” he said to Phyllis. 
“Let’s start water boiling on the coal stove. 
You set out cups and saucers on the table. 
Everyone will be cold and need something 
hot to drink. We'll bring out the fruit cake 
and the cookies too. Mom said we could 
eat them on Christmas Eve.” 

The boy and the girl scurried happily 
about, preparing the table and carefully 
cutting the big brown fruit cake with the 
raisins and citron peeking through the 
crust. 

From outside came a clanking of chains, 
a stamping of boots. Then a door banged 
open and the wayfarers trooped into the 
kitchen. Mom first, her scarf and coat all 
covered with snow; Dad, his arms full of 
bulging packages, and a strange man and 
woman who held a little girl no older than 
Jeanie in her arms. 

Mother smiled as she saw the table. 
“We found these people stranded on the 
road,” she explained. “Mr. and Mrs. Arm- 
strong, this is my son, Ronny, and my 
daughter, Phyllis.” 

“Your dad towed us until he was blocked 
by a snowdrift,” Mrs. Armstrong said, 
smiling down at Ronny. “Then your mother 
arrived in the plow. The night was so 
dark, we were frightened. And your mother 
kept telling us to look toward the lights 
on the hill.” 

Jeanie awakened from her nap, and pat- 
tered out into the kitchen. “Were our lights 
like the star?” she asked in round-eyed 
wonder. 

Dad put down his packages, and lifted 
his youngest daughter high in his arms. 
“Just like a dozen stars of love all shining 
at once, Baby,” he answered. “And we knew 
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they were leading us safely back home.” 

The power came on just then, flooding 
the house with brightness. Over Jeanie’s 
curly head, Dad glanced gratefully at 
Ronny. “Thank you, son. If you hadn’t done 
your job, none of us could have done ours. 
What you did was man-size.” 

Ronny suddenly felt six feet tall. He 
smiled proudly at Dad and Mom. “The 
water's boiling,” he announced in a new, 
grown-up voice. “If you folks would like 
something hot ye 





A Bowl of Rice 
From page 3 


“Good morning, Pat,” she said. “I was 
looking for signs of Jules-nissen.” 

“What's that?” Pat asked. 

“Don’t you know?” Elma was surprised. 
“Don’t you always bring some rice and 
milk up here at Christmas time for Jules- 
nissen?” 

“Of course not,” Pat laughed. “That 
would be silly. Nobody ever comes here 
except sometimes when Mother brings 
junk to store.” 

“Jules-nissen comes.” Elma was very se- 
rious. “He lives here in this attic.” 

“Don’t be a goose, Elma,” Pat said. “No- 
body lives in this house but the Carpenter 
family. Just Mother and Dad and us. Who 
is this Jules-nissen?” 

“He is a good man, who brings gifts to 
children at Christmas time. He is little and 
wears a gray suit and a red cap.” 

“Did you ever see him?” Pat asked. 

“No. Nobody ever sees him. But in Den- 
mark he is there in folks’ attics, just the 
same. And he loves rice and milk. And, 
Pat, I want to be sure to give him some, 
because everybody has been so wonderful 
to me. This nice home, and folks to love 
me, and ; 

“Pat and Elma!” Mrs. Carpenter called. 
“Breakfast!” 

The children ran down the steps and 
into the kitchen. Enjoying his breakfast, 
Pat forgot all about the attic and the little 
man Elma said lived there. He and Elma 
were busy all through the day. They helped 
Mrs. Carpenter decorate the house, went to 
town to buy gifts, wrapped packages, and 
ran errands. When evening came they were 
tired and hungry. 

“What shall we have for supper?” Mrs. 
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Carpenter asked as she laid the table. 

Elma spoke quickly. “Please, may I have 
some rice and milk?” 

Then Pat remembered about the little 
man in the attic. He wanted to tell his 
mother, but was afraid it would hurt El- 
ma’s feelings if he laughed again. 

Mrs. Carpenter cooked a large panful of 
rice and set a bowlful and some cream be- 
fore each of the children. Then she went 
into the living room to hang some wreaths. 
As soon as she was gone, Elma picked up 
her bowl of rice and the cream and hurried 
from the room. Presently Pat heard her 
creeping up the attic stairs and when she 
came back her hands were empty. Pat said, 
“There’s nothing up there. Did you hear 
any sounds?” 

“Just tiny ones,” Elma replied. “Jules- 
nissen is a tiny man.” 

“Mice,” Pat said. “The cat likes to go up 
there because of the mice.” 

“I think it was Jules-nissen,” Elma said. 
“And I want him to have the rice and milk. 
I want to show him I am thankful because 
everybody is good to me.” 

“What if he doesn’t eat it?” Pat said 
mischievously. 

“But he will, Pat. You'll see in the morn- 

ing.” 
When the children had said their prayers 
and gone to bed, Pat went right to sleep. 
In no time at all it was Christmas morn- 
ing. He jumped out of bed and ran into the 
hall. At the top of the stairs he saw Elma 
opening the attic door and ran up to meet 
her. On the landing he stooped to pat the 
head of Pussy, the big gray cat, who was 
busily washing her face. When Pussy 
looked up at him, Pat laughed softly at what 
he saw. 

Just then Elma came out of the attic. 
Smiling happily, she held in her hand an 
empty bowl. 

“See,” she cried, holding the bowl out 
to Pat. “He ate it.” 

Pat stooped and picked Pussy up in his 
arms. 

“See those whiskers,” he said. “That's 
milk on them. She goes through a hole in 
the wall to hunt mice. Pussy ate the rice 
and milk, Elma.” 

Tears came to Elma’s eyes, and she 
dropped the bowl with a clatter. 

“I wanted Jules-nissen to have it,” she 
sobbed. “I wanted him to know how thank- 
ful I am.” 


& 








Mrs. Carpenter came into the hall when 
she heard the crashing bowl. 

“What's the matter?” she wanted to 
know. 

Pat told her the whole story. When he 
had finished, he said, “But there isn’t any 
Jules-nissen, is there, Mother?” 

Mother sat down on the stairs and the 
children sat beside her. 

“There is the spirit of Jules-nissen,” she 
said, “just as there is the spirit of Santa 
Claus. They are both very beautiful, and 
they both mean love and the giving of 
gifts. But the very best meaning of love 
and giving is God. And there is never any 
doubt about God being near, Elma. If you 
are grateful, why don’t you just give your 
thanks to Him?” 

Elma had stopped crying. 

“I will,” she said. “If it was really God 
who gave me my new home and friends, 
I want to tell Him how glad I am.” 


A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 8 


Then he thought of Kooning and the 
medicine of madness he had prepared for 
Jawab, the chief's son. The thought seemed 
out of place in this company, like a whiff 
of foul breath from some decaying sub- 
stance, yet he could not put it out of his 
mind and it surprised him that here among 
these happy people worshiping the God of 
heaven he could think of the matter with 
such urgency. Perhaps he ought to speak to 
Jawab about this worship. If Jawab should 
learn to trust in God 

Saksee remembered that one day Jawab 
would be chief of Broken Light Village. 
Would it be a good thing to have a wor- 
shiper of God as chief? No, no! Such a thing 
must never be! 

It was late afternoon when the people 
finished talking. They sang one more 
hymn and scattered to their homes. 

While Aunt Gar was setting out the 
evening meal—which was the only meal 
the people in the village ate each day be- 
sides breakfast—Uncle Sobat sat on the 
mat with little Vee-Vee in his arms. Her 
black hair was neatly combed and braided. 
Two little bits of red rag were bound into 
the ends of her long pigtails. She looked 
up into her father’s face smiling. But 
Uncle Sobat seemed to be looking beyond 
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the child into some far-off place. His face 
was thoughtful, not sad, but filled with 
longing. 

Saksee studied his uncle’s face. He knew 
what Uncle Sobat was thinking. He re- 
membered the words spoken to the God 
of heaven that morning in this same room, 
“See my little Vee-Vee. Lay Your hand on 
her and make her like other children.” 

Saksee sat quietly there in the neat room. 
He tried to collect his thoughts again. Yes 
—he had no doubt about it now; the God 
of heaven had arranged it so he would be 
in Singing Water on this holy day. 

The God-teacher had told them that 
nothing was too hard for God. Rajin was 
full of stories about how Jesus the Son of 
God had laid His hands on deaf and lame 
and blind people and they had become well 
again. The boy pondered it in his heart. 
In all his life he had never seen a deaf or 
lame or blind person made well. Yet he 
knew that God was here in Singing Water 
—in this house. He could feel the breath 
of God all about him. Yes, God was in 
every house in this village watching and 
listening and loving. He was in Broken 
Light, too. 

Then Rajin came in to ask about the 
chief's son. Saksee gave him a full report. 

“I think when the two of you go up to 
Broken Light tomorrow I will go with you. 
I want to see for myself that the young 
man’s leg is healing properly,” Rajin said. 

Rajin didn’t ask Saksee about himself. 
He didn’t say anything about God, but the 
words were there, unsaid, unasked, unheard 
except by the heart. The boy was glad 

To page 22 
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AY STUDY OF THE 
HOOL LESSON 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XII!—Last Days With the Disciples 


(DECEMBER 29) 


Memory VERSE: “This same Jesus, which is 
taken up from you into heaven, shall so come in 
like manner as ye have seen him go into heaven” 
(Acts 1:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the Bible account of the lesson in Luke 
24:13-48. Read over the memory verse three 
times, thinking of its meaning for you. Read 
or repeat it every day during the week. 


SUNDAY 


Jesus Gives a Bible Study 


Open your Bible to Luke 24. 

On the afternoon of the day on which Jesus 
rose from the dead, two of His followers made 
their way from Jerusalem to Emmaus, eight 
miles away. They talked over the events of the 
weekend and were very sad as they thought of 
their disappointment at Christ’s death. 

Suddenly they were joined by a third traveler. 
Who was the stranger? And what did He ask 
the disciples? (Verses 15-17.) 

Unaware of Christ’s identity, they unfolded to 
Him the story of their disappointment. They told 
how they had hoped Jesus would become king 
and deliver the land from the Roman yoke. 

But the “stranger” did not share their dis- 
appointment. Gently He chided them for not 
having studied the Scriptures. Had they done so 
they would have understood the events that had 
just occurred. 

As Jesus gave them this wonderful Bible study, 
unfolding the prophecies concerned with His 
life and death, they began to understand all that 
had taken place. They were cheered. 

Soon they arrived at their destination. They 
invited the stranger to eat with them. Read 
verses 30 and 31 and find what happened at 
this supper. 

Something in the way He stretched out His 
hands in blessing on the simple meal made them 
realize who the learned stranger was. They were 
about to fall at His feet and worship Him when 
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He disappeared! They forgot their tiredness. 
They forgot their hunger. They must tell the 
others that they had seen Jesus. They hurried 
back to Jerusalem to proclaim the joyful news. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
795; p. 796, par. 4. 

THINK how much sadness would have been 
spared the disciples if they had studied the 
Scriptures. 

RESOLVE to study the messages of the Book, 
that you may understand the things that are 
happening. 

MONDAY 


Jesus Again Appears to the Disciples 


Open your Bible to Luke 24. 

Panting for breath, and almost too excited to 
speak, the two disciples arrived at the room in 
Jerusalem where the disciples were lodging. It 
was closely barred, but they told their names and 
were admitted. They had news to tell. But they 
had news to hear, too, for they learned that Jesus 
had appeared to Simon Peter. 

In the midst of the babble of excited voices 
they realized that another person had made his 
appearance. A hush fell over them. None had 
been admitted, but another presence was there. 
Who was there? (Verse 36.) 

They were startled and afraid. Was this a 
spirit? they asked themselves. But His gentle 
voice dispelled their doubts, 

“Why are ye troubled?” He asked, “Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself: handle me, 
and see; for a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as 
ye see me have” (verses 38, 39). 

Then to prove to them still further that He 
really was Jesus Himself and not a spirit, He 
did something else. Look in verses 41 to 43 and 
find what Jesus did. 

Then He gave the assembled company a won- 
derful Bible study, so that they could understand 
better His purpose in coming and the reason for 
His dying. 

“And ye are witnesses of these things,” He told 
them in conclusion. 





For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
802, 803. 

THINK how the Bible helps us understand our 
problems. 

Pray that God’s Spirit will help you under- 
stand and love the Scriptures. 


TUESDAY 
On Galilee 


Open your Bible to John 21. 

After the feast of the Passover the disciples 
returned to Galilee. One evening as they stood 
by the lake, Peter made the suggestion that they 

o fishing. A good haul of fish would provide 

noney to buy needed clothing and food, but as 

he night wore on they began to fear that there 
would be no catch that night. Near morning they 
saw a figure on the shore. He called out to them, 
asking if they had any food. Find the suggestion 
He made to them, and what happened when 
they followed it, in verse 6. 

“It is the Lord,” said John, and in his excite- 
ment Peter plunged into the water to swim 
toward shore, while the others followed in the 
boat, dragging the net full of fishes behind them. 
Read verse 9 and see what they found when they 
landed. 

In the course of the conversation that followed, 
Jesus gave Peter an opportunity to prove his 
love for His Master. Three times He asked him, 
“Lovest thou me?” and three times Peter replied, 
“Lord, thou knowest that I love thee.” These 
three chances to speak his love seemed to can- 
cel out the three times he had denied his Lord. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 810. 


As Cleopas and his friend walked sadly to Emmaus, a stranger joined them and cheered them up. 


Tutnk of Christ’s care for the disciples as He 
prepared a breakfast for them. 

Pray that you may have His kind, hospitable 
spirit. 


WEDNESDAY 
Jesus Assigns His Disciples a Task 


Open your Bible to Matthew 28. 

The time was drawing near when Jesus would 
cease to appear to His disciples, when He would 
ascend to His Father’s home. He had a few last 
things to say to them. The angel at the grave- 
side had reminded the disciples that Jesus had 
promised to meet them in Galilee. Find how the 
disciples kept this appointment in verse 16. 

“All power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth,” He told them (verse 18). 

Then came the “gospel commission,” the as- 
signment made to every one who calls himself a 
disciple, not to the eleven only, not to the larger 
group who were His followers, but to all, in all 
lands, in all ages, who confess His name. Repeat 
that commission if you can, or read it in verses 
19 and 20. 

And just in case their hearts might be filled 
with fear, remembering as they were bound to, 
the cruel hatred the Jewish leaders had against 
their Lord, He promised to be with them alway, 
even unto the end of the world. 

And Mark adds these words of promise: 

“And these signs shall follow them that be- 
lieve; In my name shall they cast out devils; 
they shall speak with new tongues; they shall 
take up serpents; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it shall not hurt them; they shall lay hands 
on the sick, and they shall recover’ (Mark 
16:17, 18). 
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For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 821, pars. 2-5; p. 822, par. 1. 

THINK what a privilege it is to carry on 
Christ’s work. 

Pray that you may be a faithful follower and 
disciple doing the work He gives you to do. 


THURSDAY 
The Ascension 


Open your Bible to Acts 1. 

Read verse 3 and find how many days Jesus 
was on earth, appearing to the disciples and 
helping them. 

But now the time had come for Him to ascend 
into heaven. For the place of His ascension Jesus 
chose the Mount of Olives. The Garden of Geth- 
semane lay in the valley between it and the city 
of Jerusalem. On its eastern slope was the home 
of Mary and Martha and Lazarus, in the little 
village of Bethany. It was from this mount that 
He had wept over Jerusalem. And now that His 
work on earth for the salvation of men was 
finished, He raised His hands in blessing, and 
again repeated the promise that, though He was 
to be taken from them, the Holy Spirit would 
comfort and help, guide and strengthen them. 
He told them to return to Jerusalem and wait 
for the Holy Ghost, and then they would be 
prepared to carry out the great commission to 
go everywhere with the good news of the gospel. 

As He finished speaking the disciples saw a 
beautiful cloud descending from the heavens. It 
enveloped the Lord and began to ascend. The 
eyes of the disciples followed it as it went up 
and away into the heavens. 

Then a voice spoke to them. Who was it that 
spoke? And what did they say? (Verses 10, 11.) 

They did not mourn now. They understood 
the great plan God had made for man’s salvation. 
They hurried back to Jerusalem to await the 
Holy Ghost Jesus had told them of. 

And Jesus was on His way home. 

“At the portals of the city of God an innumer- 
able company of angels await His coming. As 
Christ approaches the gates, the angels who are 
escorting Him, in triumphant tones address the 
company at the portals: 


“ ‘Lift up your heads, O ye gates; 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors; 
And the King of glory shall come in.’... 


“Alt the heavenly host are waiting to honor their 
returned Commander. They wait for Him to 
take His place upon the throne of the Father.”— 
The Story of Jesus, pp. 170, 171. 

And now we wait and hope. One day soon He 
will come back—as He promised to do—and He 
will take all those who love and believe in Him, 
who keep His commandments and do His works. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
830, 831. 

TuinK of the joy there will be when Jesus 
returns in the clouds for those for whom He 
gave His life. 

Pray that you and those you love may be 
ready and waiting when that time comes. 





FRIDAY 
Check Your Knowledge of the Lesson 


1. As Cleopas and another disciple were walk- 
ing from Jerusalem to Emmaus, talking of the 
recent happenings in the city, who joined them? 
(Luke 24:13-15.) 

2. What method did Jesus use to show them 
the reason for the events that had just occurred? 
(Luke 24:27.) 

3. Where did Christ next appear? 
24:33-36.) 

4. When they were afraid that the one they 
saw was a spirit, how did Jesus convince them 
that He was indeed the Christ? (Luke 24:38-43.) 

5. What did Jesus do for the discouraged d . 
ciples as they were fishing one night in Gaited) 
(John 21:6, 12, 13.) 

6. How was Peter given an opportunity to 
show his love and loyalty to the Master? (John 
21:15-17.) 

7. Repeat the commission Christ gave His 
disciples. (Matt. 28:19, 20.) 

8. Name some of the things He promised His 
disciples that they would be able to do. (Mark 
16:17, 18.) 

9. As Jesus stood with His disciples forty days 
after the crucifixion, on the Mount of Olives, near 
Bethany, what happened? (Acts 1:9.) 

10. Who cheered the disciples as they watched 
their departing Lord? (Acts 1:10, 11.) 


(Luke 





A Grain of Mustard Seed 
From page 19 


when the teacher left for there was a pres- 
sure behind his lips to reveal the secret 
Kooning had entrusted to him, the secret 
about the medicine of madness. 

There was a voice inside him that called, 
“Tell Rajin! Tell Rajin! Tell him to make 
the medicine of his God strong for Jawab!” 

But Saksee knew that he must not do 
this, for he would someday be the witch- 
doctor in Broken Light Village and Koon- 
ing was now his teacher. Still the voice 
called, sometimes loud, sometimes softly. 

The following day they said Good-by 
to Aunt Gar and Vee-Vee and hurried up 
the mountain in the early morning. 

(To be continued) 
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1. After a number of unsuccessful tries Tico caught 
a big field mouse as his mother had done. 2. Ground 
squirrels were not as easily caught, but Tico’s par- 
ents had a way. The father with the pups walked by 
in plain sight, and the squirrels sitting by their holes 


whistled at them and, in their language, called them 
names, daring the coyotes to catch them. 3. While 
they were busy watching the father and pups, the 
mother coyote sneaked up behind the ground squir- 
rels, coming far closer than she could have otherwise. 
































4. With a big jump she nabbed one of the flickertails 
before it even knew what was going on. 5. Jack 
rabbits also had to be caught by special methods. 
When one of the coyotes jumped a hare in the sage- 
brush, the other would watch to see which way it 








7. The jack rabbit, busy thinking of the coyote that 
was chasing it, was sure it could keep out of its way, 
when another jumped up in front, and the watching 
puppies had a good meal. 8. Tico’s sense of smell was 
very keen. It told him many things he needed to 
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ran. 6. Chased hares usually run in large circles, to 
keep from getting too far away from their home 
territory. When the coyote saw which way the chase 
was going, it would hide in the brush near where the 
hare would be likely to pass, and wait to surprise it. 


know. One night the drifting breezes carried an 
interesting odor to him and his companions. 9. As 
they cleared a ridge they saw in the hollow below 
them the carcass of a cow that had died recently. 
The pups wanted to eat but the parents held back. 








